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it is to be angry or afraid or elated; and it is just those modes
of being conscious in which the feeling element is predominant
that we call emotional states. Moreover, one emotional state
differs in quality from another; being angry, for example, is
not the same thing as being afraid. Here, as ever, we must
beware of our tendency to hypos tatize. Anger and fear are
not entities that come on the scene and possess the mind, but
are only the names we give to certain well-defined states of
our consciousness.
We may use the word "emotion' in a simple, narrow sense,
meaning merely the feeling-tone of a particular quality, the
affective colouring of experience that we find by introspec-
tion ; or we may give it a fuller, more complex meaning. In
any pronounced emotional state there is more than this well-
defined affective tone; there are, in addition, perturbations
of the body, expressions of the emotion, "organic resonance,"
and also a conative factor, an impulse to do something. Feel-
ing and conation arc closely connected, as Stout recognized
long ago. There is no doubt that the complex meaning gives
the better description of an emotional state.
The bodily changes that are so essential an element of
emotional states are the adjustments which favour the execu-
tion of the instinctive activity with which that emotional state
is correlated. Thus in a state of fear the body prepares itself
in every possible way for swift locomotion; in anger for suc-
cessful combat. These changes are characteristic of each
emotion, and have recently been, discovered to be much more
complicated and far-reaching than was hitherto suspected.
We shall quote only one example of the wonderful way in
which our bodies 'back up* our emotional states. Physio-
logists have discovered that in a state of anger or fear the
adrenal glands secrete a substance, adrenalin, and throw it
into the circulation of the blood. Along with other effects,
this substance gives the blood increased power of coagulating,
and so lessens the danger of bleeding to death from wounds.
Now the great psychologist James, who wrote before this
wonderful discovery was made, stressed, notwithstanding,
the bodily accompaniments of emotion. Along with Lange